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terim superant et imminent Turcae, nihil non 
populaturi, si successerit quod agunt" : 
. . . und so geht die Schilderung des Beginnes 
der Reform ationszeit in echt taciteischer 
Weise weiter. 

Noch merkwiirdiger scheint die richtige 
Wurdigung der Verhaltnisse durch Brant in 
dem letzten Decennium des fiinfzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts (im Jahre 1494 erschien das ' Narren- 
schiff' zu Basel das erste Mai im Druck), als 
die Anzeichen des Sturmes sich immerhin 
noch nicht so sehr gehauft hatten. Auch er 
bekennt den Verfall Roms in dem allgemei- 
nen Verfalle : 

' O Rom, du bist herabgekommen, 
Hast wie das Mondlicht abgenommen, 
Wenn's schwindet und ihm Scbein gebrist, 
So dass jetzt wenig an dir ist.' 

Cap. xcix, 107-110. 

Kein Wunder, dass der Herr die sundige 
Welt straft. Wie den Juden einst, so sei auch 
den Christen wegen ihrer vielen Sunden Jeru- 
salem verloren ; und noch mehr Verlust stehe 
zu besorgen. Der Christenglaube, das ist der 
alte, reine Katholicismus, nehme ab: zu dem 
musse man zurvickkehren, in ihm sei die ein- 
zige Hoffnung auf Heil. Ausserhalb des 
Katholischen Glaubens eine Reinigung vor- 
zunehmen, diese dee ist Brant nie im Entfern- 
testen beigekommen : eine antikatholische 
Reformation ist ihm von vornherein ein Greuel. 
Nur mit zarter Hand hat er die Sonde der 
Kritik an die Schaden der Kirche angelgt, 
sonst steht er voll und ganz auf dem Boden 
des Katholicismus, freilich eines gelauterten, 
reinen. Es ist wahr auch Erasmus ist ja nicht 
nominell, wenn auch thatsachlich, vom Katho- 
licismus seiner Zeit abgefallen. Er hat sich 
vor dem Tohiwabohu des Lutherschen Refor- 
mationssturmes gescheut, gerade wie Rabelais 
sich von den "D£moniacles Calvins, impos- 
teurs de Genfeve " (iv, 32) getrennt hat, und 
wie yiele andere, die sich zu geistiger Freiheit 
emporgearbeitet, sich nicht wieder in das Joch 
irgend eines Reformators haben begeben wol- 
len. 

Haben wir versucht, in dem vorliegenden 
Artikel ein Bild von den Analogien der satiri- 
schen Polemik gegen die ausseren Schaden, 
die sich in der Kirche im Laufe der Zeit ent- 
wickelt hatten, bei Brant und Erasmus zu 
entwerfen, so soil der Schlussartikel die un- 



iiberbriickbaren Gegensatze in der Auffassung 
von Kirche, Religion und Glauben bei beiden 
Mannern kurz darzustellen versuchen. 

Hermann Schonfeld. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



INTRODUCTION TO PHONETICS. 

An Introduction to Phonetics (English, French 
and German) with Reading Lessons and Ex- 
ercises, by Laura Soames, with a Preface 
by Dorothea Beale. London : Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co. ; New York : Macmillan & 
Co., 1891. 

The few men in this country who have tried 
to teach phonetics must, it seems to me, all 
have found that the greatest difficulty lies in 
making a beginning. Our pupils are so blind- 
ed by prejudices and misconceptions that, until 
their minds have been duly prepared, even 
such masterpieces as Sweet's ' Primer ' and 
'Elementarbuch ' are incomprehensible to 
them. For this work of preparation Miss 
Soames's ' Introduction ' will prove to be a 
valuable instrument ; and it will be useful, also, 
in giving some correct ideas of pronunciation 
to persons who do not care to pursue the sub- 
ject further. It addresses itself, not to an 
ideally enlightened reader, but to such stu- 
dents as we actually have to deal with. The 
author makes no claim to originality : for Eng- 
lish sounds she seems to rely, in a general 
way, on Sweet, and for French and German 
she closely follows Passy and Vietor ; but she 
uses her authorities discriminatingly, and a 
happy sense of utility leads her almost always 
to subordinate unimportant details and doubt- 
ful points to essential facts. Thus, although 
she evidently believes in the distinction of 
"narrow" and "wide" vowels, she does not 
include it in her exceedingly simple plan of 
classification. 

The worst fault I have to find with the book 
is that it is too big : the sight of it is likely to 
strike novices with terror. While the matter 
offered is all serviceable, it could probably be 
used to better advantage if it were contained 
in two separate volumes. Many of the lists 
and discussions are more interesting to the 
orthoepist and the spelling-reformer than they 
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could be to the beginner, for whom this ' In- 
troduction ' is primarily intended. At any 
rate, the author should have furnished us with 
a full index. The work opens with a set of 
tables, followed by a few cuts. Then we have 
one hundred and nineteen pages devoted 
almost entirely to English; and, after that, 
twenty-two pages of French and twenty-one of 
German. At the end there are eighty pages of 
reading lessons and exercises, mainly in Eng- 
lish. 

Miss Soames uses different alphabets for 
English, French, and German, each one being 
based on the regular orthography of the lan- 
guage. This may be a good plan ; but some 
of her spellings appear to me unnecessarily 
clumsy. An Italicized trigraph (euti) is surely 
too long a symbol for the French " low-front- 
round " nasal vowel, and such forms as zahqen, 
zahchte (sagen, sagte) are apt to make the 
uninitiated wonder where the advantage of 
phonetic notation comes in. By the use of 
some turned letters and a few more diacritics 
many complications might have been avoided. 
It would, at least, have done no harm to em- 
ploy throughout the same sign for vowel 
length : in the French part we find a colon (:), 
in the German an h, while in English the quan- 
tity is indicated by the vowel-symbol itself, 
long and short cs not being distinguished. 
There is, furthermore, in the texts, a certain 
discrepancy between the character of the Eng- 
lish pronunciation and that of the French ; the 
former is stiff almost to pedantry, final r being 
everywhere written, and such forms as un- 
accented 'for,' 'him,' 'of receiving their full 
values (f6r, him, ov); while the French is 
rather colloquial, the words Us trouvtrent une, 
for instance, appearing as i trouvi:r un. 

' Stops ' and ' continuants ' are excellent 
names for the two classes of consonants ; but 
English r is scarcely a "trill," and the Ger- 
man terms 'hard' and 'soft' are poor sub- 
stitutes for ' voiceless ' and ' voiced. ' The cuts 
are good, especially those representing the 
larynx, which are borrowed from Techmer 
and Mackenzie. The drawing intended to 
show the respective places in the mouth where 
the different vowels are "formed" is similar 
to one given by Vietor ; it does not correspond 
at all to my vowel positions. The V-shaped 



arrangement seems to me entirely out of place 
for English pronunciation. My idea of the 
grouping of back and front vowels is roughly 
illustrated by the following diagram, in which 
the Roman letters represent English, and the 
Italic characters denote French and German 
sounds : — 



u u 

o o 



e 

re 



The ' Introduction ' gives, in general, a clear 
and accurate description of the sounds of 
French and German and their principal com- 
binations. I think, however, that uvular r is 
not made sufficiently prominent. For an Eng- 
lishman or an American learning French or 
German pronunciation, the r is the central 
point, so to speak, of the whole system : he 
must master either the uvular consonant or 
the tip-trill, and I am not sure that he will find 
the former any harder than the latter. It is 
certainly misleading to say that " Parisian 
guttural r is not allowed to be used on the 
stage, or in singing," and that "it is not as yet 
heard in the best German." Very few Paris- 
ians, either off or on the stage, seem to have 
any conception of a point-r : what I have heard 
called, by northern Frenchmen, an r linguale 
has almost invariably been, in reality, the neat 
trill of a short and flexible uvula ; while the 
flap of a long or heavy luette is known as an r 
grasseySe. With regard to the "best Ger- 
man " I can say that at least nine-tenths of all 
the well-educated Germans I have known 
(most of them from Middle Germany) use only 
the uvular r; of the lecturers whom I heard 
in Leipzig only one had a point-trill. 

Too much importance has, on the other 
hand, been given to the glottal stop in Ger- 
man. Miss Soames states the rule, " It occurs 
before all initial vowels," and spells her texts 
accordingly. So we have, for example, the 
verse " Mein Bier und Wein ist frisch und 
klar" with glottal stops before ist and both 
und's. This strikes me as being very like the 
attempted representation of the Cockney dia- 
lect in some of our American comic papers, 
where we find such sentences as " Hi ham hin- 
formed that hit his hin the 'ouse." Consider- 
ing the great diversity of practice among 
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Germans, I cannot help thinking that a much 
safer general statement for beginners would 
be: " It is regularly used, by most Germans, 
before accented initial vowels." The same 
sound is occasionally heard in English. 

Miss Soames recognizes a difference between 
French and English w (as in out and ' we '), 
but she describes it only by saying, vaguely, 
that one appears to be " narrow " and the 
other "wide." In point of fact, French w is 
longer than English, and is pronounced with a 
much smaller lip-opening. French & and a (as 
mpdte and patie) are hard to place, because 
they are sounded so differently by various 
persons. I find that in the speech of some 
Frenchmen, French & is nearly like my o in 
' pot ' (lengthened), and French a is similar to 
my a in ' part ' (but, of course, often much 
shorter); while in the pronunciation of others, 
French d is like my a in ' part,' and French a 
is not very far from my cz in ' pat.' Moreover, 
even in the dialect of a single person, neither 
of the two sounds is the same in all the words 
in which it occurs. 

The English part of the book is elaborated 
with the greatest care, and abounds in new 
material and practical suggestions. The 
chapter on 'Common Mistakes' will be particu- 
larly attractive to" Americans. Miss Soames 's 
own speech, as shown in this volume, forms 
an interesting subject for study ; it has 
already been made, by Mr. R. J. Lloyd (Pho- 
netische Studien, v, 1, p. 78), the basis of a 
most useful comparison of North and South 
English pronunciations. I wish to mention 
briefly a few points, and shall use for that pur- 
pose the alphabet of the American Dialect 
Society. 

In words like 'ask,' 'pass' the vowel is a; 
this is also my pronunciation, but I use is in 
'trans-,' where Miss Soames has a. Such 
words as ' cost,' ' loss,' are given with 9, except 
'falter,' 'fault,' 'halter,' 'malt,' 'palfrey,' 
'laurel,' 'salt,' 'vault,' 'want,' which have o\ 
my vowel is 9 in all these cases. "Long u " 
appears as yd except after r or consonant+/; 
I say A regularly after /, r, s, f, y, and 
g, and generally after d, n, p, and /. In Miss 
Soames's ai and au the first element is the a of 
French patte\ this is approximately the case 
for my ai, but not for my aw, the first element 



of which lies between a and o. Her ' oi,' is 9i\ 
mine is, I think, rather be. I agree with her 
in pronouncing ' -ture ' as t/9 in such words as 
'future,' but not in saying iks- or igz- for 'ex-.' 
Her a may be described as " low-back." Her 
e is rather a "mid-mixed" than a "low- 
mixed " vowel, but differs from mine by being 
unrounded ; whereas her o is round and mine 
is not. Her fi, 6, i, and e are probably more 
distinctly diphthongal than mine. 

In the dialect of the ' Introduction ' r before 
a consonant (either in the same or in another 
word) is not sounded at all after a, e, 9, 9, and 
is pronounced 9 after other vowels ; hence 
'bard,' 'bird,' 'bettered,' 'bored' appear as 
bad, bed, betid, bod, and 'beard,' 'bared,' 
'moored,' as bipd, beod, mu9d. At the end of 
a clause r=9 after all vowels except a, 9, and 
e ; after these it is silent : ' beer, ' ' bare, ' ' boor, ' 
'bore,' 'bar,' 'better' 'burr '=£«>, be9, bus, 
by», ba, belp, be. Before a vowel ris, of course, 
pronounced as a consonant. My treatment of 
ris the same, except in one particular: I give 
it the sound of 9 between 9 and a consonant, 
unless an unaccented syllable immediately 
follows; that is, I say s99t ('sort,') but S9t9v9 
('sort of a.') Miss Soames's i and u before r 
(as in bi9, bus) seem to -be closer than mine. 
Her «?-sound+r before a vowel (as in ' chary, ' 
'Clary,' 'fairy,' 'garish,' ' parent ')=a "nar- 
row " ce-\-& glide+r, the glide being so strong 
that 'fairest' rhymes with 'aorist'; my com- 
bination is a low <?+a comparatively slight 
glide+r. 1 Her <?-sound+r final or before a 
consonant (as in 'pair,' 'paired ')=a "narrow" 
cz-\-9 ; mine is ep. Somewhat similarly, in 
words that our dictionaries spell with or, she 
has or (or rather 9'r?) before a vowel, 9 before 
a consonant, and 99 at the end of a clause ; I 
have or in the first case, 09 in the second and 
third : that is, for her st9*ri (' story ') I say stbri; 
for her stod ('stored,') stb9d; for her st99 
('store,') stb9. 

Here are some other words in which Miss 
Soames's pronunciation differs from that com- 
monly used in New England : — 

Miss Soames. New England. 

been bin bin 

boa boa bda 

1 If the word is not a derivative of a word in -eff, the glide is 
practically inaudible. In 'caret,' ' Cary,' 'Mary,' 'Sarah,' 
and 'vary 1 I pronounce Sr . 
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cordial 

dahlia 

daunt 

difficult 

dishonor 

fortune 

Gladstone 

haunt 

hideous 

holiday 

invalid 

issue 

landscape 

lieutenant 



Miss Soames. 

kcdyal 

deilya 

dant 

difiklt 

diz-ona 

fat/an 

glaedstan 

hont 

hidyas 

holidi 

invalid 

isyu 

Isenskip 

leffenant 



manceuvre manyuva 

Noah naa 

princess prins'es 

Raleigh rati 

rowlock relak 

schedule /edyul 

solitary solitari 

statue staetyu 

testimony testimani 

trait trei 

transition tranz'Ljan 

virtue vetyu 

wholly houlli 

It is interesting to know that Miss Soames says 
ast (' asked ')> sut (' soot '). wenzdi (not wednz- 
di), wiind (not waund),yo3 ('your'), and that 
she accents the first syllable of 'detail.' 

C. H. Grandgent. 

Cambridge, Mass. 



New England. 
kad^al 
dalys 
dant 
difikelt 
dis'ona 
fat/un 
glaedston 
hant 
hidias 
holidfi 
invalid 
i/u 

la?nsk£p 
lufenant 
man'uva 
nda 
prinsis 
roli 
rolak 
sked^ul 
soliteri 
st£et/u 
testimdni 
tret 

trsens'iyan 
vet/u 
hdli 



LATIN TRAGEDY AT THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE RENAISSANCE. 

Beitrage zur Litteraturgeschichte des Mittel- 
alters und der Renaissance von Wilhelm 
Cloetta. II. Die Anfange der Renais- 
sancetragodie. Halle : 1892. 8vo, pp. vi, 244. 
Price, 6 marks. 

Following closely upon the introductory 
volume to the study of modern drama, re- 
viewed in the Mod. Lang. Notes of June last 
(vol. vi, cols. 364-370), comes the longer treatise 
of Cloetta on the beginnings of the Renaissance 
tragedy in Italy. Here the author considers 
the careers of the few writers of Latin tragedy 
who flourished between the middle of the 



thirteenth century and that of the fifteenth, and 
the influence which was exerted on their works 
by the plays of Seneca, both genuine and as- 
signed. The book is subdivided chronologi- 
cally into two parts. The first part treats of 
the tragedies of the fourteenth century, the 
material of which was drawn from national 
history ; the second, of tragedies at the end of 
the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth 
centuries, which are based on ancient mythol- 
ogy- 

To the Middle Ages properly speaking 
Seneca was an almost unknown dramatist, and 
his reputation appears to date from the last 
half of the thirteenth century, when are seen 
the first traces of the revival of learning. At 
that time Nicolaus Trivet (c. 1260-c. 1330), an 
English Dominican, wrote a commentary on 
Seneca's tragedies, which, however, probably 
had no effect on subsequent literature. But 
shortly before Trivet, in Italy, Lovato de' 
Lovati (c. 1245-1309), of Padua, studied the 
meter of the plays. Lovati was a friend of 
Mussato, and the significance of his interest in 
Seneca is evidently in the impulse which Mus- 
sato received from him to compose his " Ecer- 
inis" on ancient models. 

Albertino Mussato, the forerunner of Renais- 
sance tragedy, was born near Padua in 1261. 
He combined, in a life of unusual activity, the 
qualities of an ardent patriot and successful 
writer; received in 1314 the poet's crown from 
his grateful fellow citizens, and yet, through the 
sudden reverses of fortune which characterized 
the history of the Italian communes, he died in 
exile in 1329. Mussato was an historian of no 
small merit, chronicling in prose and verse the 
events of his age, and left behind a considera- 
ble number of epistles, elegies and other 
poems, all in Latin, as were his histories. His 
only production in the vernacular which is 
known is a sonnet, perfectly unintelligible, 
addressed to Antonio da Tempo. But Mussa- 
to's chief claim to a place in the history of 
literature is based on his tragic poem, " Eceri- 
nis." 

That the "Ecerinis" is a poem and not a 
play, that it closes the series of epic dramas 
while opening the long line of modern classical 
tragedies, is in many ways evident. Princi- 
pally in the utter lack of unity of place or even 
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